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warm its faith, if that be possible ; to purify its
morals ; to direct its energies ; to substitute a know-
ledge of business for its inexperience, and an acquaint-
ance with its true interests for its blind propensities ;
to adapt its government to time and place, and to
modify it in compliance with the occurrences and the
actors of the age. A new science of politics is indis-
pensable to a new world. This, however, is what we
think of least ; launched in the middle of a rapid
stream, we obstinately fix our eyes on the ruins which
may still be descried upon the shore we have left,
while the current sweeps us along, and drives us
backward toward the gulf.
In no country in Europe has the great social revolu-
tion which I have been describing made such rapid
progress as in France ; but it has always been borne
on by chance. The heads of the State have never had
any forethought for its exigencies, and its victories
have been obtained without their consent or with-
out their knowledge. The most powerful, the most
intelligent, and the most moral classes of the nation
have never attempted to connect themselves with it
in order to guide it. The people has consequently
been abandoned to its wild propensities, and it has
grown up like those outcasts who receive their educa-
tion in the public streets, and who are unacquainted
with aught but the vices and wretchedness of society.
The existence of a democracy was seemingly un-
known, when on a sudden it took possession of the
supreme power. Everything was then submitted to
its caprices ; it was worshipped as the idol of strength ;
until, when it was enfeebled by its own excesses, the
legislator conceived the rash project of annihilating
its power, instead of instructing it and correcting its
vices ; no attempt was made to fit it to govern, but
all were bent on excluding it from the government.